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| THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


, BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


CHAPTER XVI. THE “ AGONY COLUMN.” 
Mrs. TowNLEY GorE received her 
friend with great cordiality at her house 
in Kaiser Gardens. The morning-room 
to which Miss Chevenix was conducted 
displayed no signs of disarray or want of 
habitual habitation, but was as exactly 
| disposed as if the lady of the house had 
never been away from it. 

Mrs. Townley Gore’s provision for her 

| own comforts was of a minute and foresee- 
ing kind, never disconcerted by accidents 
or interrupted by the unexpected. Nothing 
in which she was concerned was unimpor- 
tant to her, and the attention of her 
household was concentrated upon that 
fact. Other people might have to put up 
with rooms half covered up, and meals 
deficient in the accessories of luxury, when 
they came up to town unexpectedly, and 
at a few hours’ notice ; but not she. The 
freshest of flowers were carefully arranged 

} in their receptacles, the writing-table was 

set out ready for use, and Mrs. Townley 

+ Gore’s first words to her visitor explained 

| that she had already transacted a good 
deal of business that morning. 

“T have to get back to Horndean as 
soon as possible,” she continued, when 
Beatrix had removed her bonnet and taken 
her seat, “ because my husband’s tiresome 
gout makes him perfectly useless, and there 
are endless things to be seen to. Banting’s 
people go down to-day, and I must get 
away early to-morrow.” 

There was so entire an absence of 
sentiment about the speaker, that Miss 
Chevenix did not think it necessary to 
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throw the expression of any into the brief 
sentence of condolence in which she re- 
ferred to Mrs. Townley Gore’s loss. 

“ Ah yes, poor old man; it is very sad, 
of course. There was no relationship, I 
believe, between you and him?” 

“None at all. Mr. Horndean was a 
friend—indeed, I believe an admirer of my 
mother’s, and accepted the guardianship of 
myself and my brother when she died. I 
rather think he wanted her to marry nim 
—my father died when my brother was a 
child—but she would not. He was an odd 
sort of person, wonderfully wedded to his 
own way, like most old bachelors, and as 
he did not care very much about London, 
we did not see a great deal of him except 
when we went to Horndean in the 
autumn.” 

“‘ He was very wealthy, was he not ?” 

“ Very well off, but nothing tremendous. 
Horndean i is worth about six thousand a 
year.” 

“ And he has left it to your brother. 
Had he no relatives ?” 

‘Only some very distant ones, whom he 
knew nothing about. He was what is 
called ‘self-made,’ and one great advan- 
tage of such self-making is,- that a man 
can do just as he likes with his own. 
Poor Mr. Horndean was a little too fond 
of keeping his independence well before } 
everybody’s eyes, and it was this that 
brought about the first misunderstanding 
between him and my brother. Frederick 
is a high-handed, indocile sort of fellow, 
and he could not stand being alternately 
coaxed with the gain and threatened with 
the loss of Horndean. Ever since his 
schoolboy days this was Mr. Horndean’s 
system with him, and he never could see 
that it was a bad one, though he had plenty 
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of proof of it. It was uncomfortable for 
me too, for whenever Frederick and Mr. 
Horndean quarrelled, and that was almost 
as often as they met, both sides of the 
story were told to me, and I was ex- 
pected by each to take part against the 
other.” 

“ Were their disagreements of a serious 
nature? I suppose not, as they have not 
had a serious effect.” 

“They were of every kind, and on all 
sorts of subjects. I have often wondered 
why Mr. Horndean did not altogether 
wash his hands, as they say, of Frederick 
when he came of age, and the guardianship 
business was at an end. It seems too 
absurd to talk of such a thing in connec- 
tion with a dry, formal, matter-of-fact, 
severe old man; but, however absurd I do 
believe it to be true that it was Frederick’s 
likeness to my mother which made our 
guardian hold on to him, and that Frederick 
owes his good fortune to that likeness.” 

“Ts it very striking ?’ 

“Yes. I see it too, but Mr. Horndean 
would have it that the resemblance was 
quite extraordinary, and I am sure it 
always influenced him in Frederick’s 
favour. The great grievance of all was 
that Frederick would not go and live— 


‘settle down,’ as Mr. Horndean called it 
—at Horndean, and in that I was especi- 


ally called upon to interfere. Just as if 
he would have settled down anywhere, to 
anything! Of course I knew it was vain 
to think of such a thing, and perfectly use- 
less to point out the advantages of the offer. 
There was a great feud for a long time, 
and Frederick was off, amusing himself, I 
don’t remember where. At all events, he 
got into debt and difficulty, and Mr. 
Horndean relented, and paid his debts, 
and renewed the proposal about his ‘ set- 
tling down.’ He did not succeed this time 
any better than at first, and then I began 
to be afraid that Frederick really had tried 
his patience too far, for he made no sign at 
all, and when I told him that Frederick 
had started for the East with a travelling- 
party, he said, very grimly, he was glad 
he found himself in a position to afford 
such an expedition, but that if I pleased 
we would not discuss my brother for the 
future. On the hint, then, I did not speak, 
except to Frederick, and you may judge 
how little success I had with him when I 
tell you that, although I know he has been 
‘about’ in Italy and France since his trip 
to Palestine, he has never turned up in 
London nor gone near Horndean.” 





“Did Mr. Horndean never see him 
again, after their last falling out ?” 

“ Never ; and I am inclined to think my 
brother owes his inheritance to Mr. Horn- 
dean’s ignorance that he had returned to 
Europe. I said nothing about it, because 
I knew the old subject would be revived, 
and with the former result ; that if they 
met, it would only be to disagree, and the 
poor old man was so evidently failing, that 
it was well for every reason to avoid any- 
thing of that kind. It has all turned out 
for the best; he never carried out his 
frequent threat of altering the will which 
he made when I married, and while 
Frederick was still quite a boy. He had had 
time to get over his last vexation with 
him, and felt as kindly towards him as 
ever, and all this might have been altered 
if they had met again.” 

The sangfroid of her friend was not lost 
on Miss Chevenix, but she admired that 
quality, and recognised its usefulness. 

“You evidently managed the matter 
very well.” 

“ Not at all,” said Mrs. Townley Gore, 
“circumstances managed it for me. I did 
nothing but avoid mentioning Frederick’s 
return. I should not have felt justified in 
actively interfering to keep them apart, if 
I had known where my brother was ; but 
he had taken one of his sullen and erratic 
fits last winter, after a sharp letter that I 
really had to write to him, quite in his 
own interests, and I have not had a line 
from him for months, nor do I know in the 
least where he is at this moment.” 

“ But that is very serious,” said Beatrix. 
“T should be terribly alarmed if I were 
you. I had no notion you meant so much 
by ‘no news of my brother.’ I thought 
you only intended to say that he had not 
yet arrived at Horndean.” 

“T am not alarmed at all,” said Mrs. 
Townley Gore, “but I am very much 
annoyed. It is most vexatious and un- 
becoming that Frederick should not be 
here just now, and it involves me in a great 
deal of trouble besides, for, of course, all 
that he ought to attend to devolves on me. 
It will be very awkward for me when the 
will is read, and I cannot tell the lawyers 
where my brother is.” 

“T thought the will had been read.” 

“No; it will be read after the funeral. 
I know about it from poor Mr. Horndean 
himself; he told me during the time he 
was so much better, that we thought 
he might still have some years to live. 
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And my object in coming to town is to find 
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out, if possible, where Frederick is, and get 
him to England for the funeral. Nothing 
is known of him at his club; his letters 
are lying there.” 

“Mr. Horndean’s death will be an- 
nounced. He will see that.” 

“Not necessarily, if he is abroad, as he 
| surely must be, or he would have been 
| heard of at his club.” 

“What was quite the last you heard of 
him?” 

“ Directly, a note that he wrote to the 
housekeeper at Horndean, and which she 
sent on to me, to Paris. A characteristic 


production, without date or address, but, 


the postmark, Paris; merely asking her to 
let him have a line to his London club, 
to give him the last news of Mr. Horndean, 
and adding : ‘ Please tell him I am quite a 
dab at painting, and he will have to turn 
out the old fogies in the gallery to make 
room for my great works.’ The house- 
keeper is very fond of Frederick; she has 
known him since he was a child, and she 
sent me the letter without mentioning it to 
her master.” 

“Would he have been displeased by it, 
then ?” 

“Indeed he would. He never under- 
stood, and honestly disliked, a joke of any 
kind. This was a _ peculiarity which 
Frederick never could be made to respect, 
and a jest at the expense of his pictures 
“ed his gems would have deeply offended 

im.” 

“ Was Mr. Horndean a collector ?” 

“ Yes, ina small way. There are some 
good old pictures, a number of valuable 
engravings, and some curios in jewellery 
and carving, at Horndean, Altogether, it 
| is a very fair heritage, and my brother is a 
|| lucky man. I do wish this unfortunate 
| contretemps had not occurred.” 

“ How long is it since the housekeeper 
sent you on the letter which seemed to 
make it certain that Mr. Lorton was in 
Paris when it was written?” 

“Just eight weeks ago, her own letter 
to me, in which it was enclosed, induced 
me to start at once; and after I got to 
Horndean I wrote to Frederick, to his 
club, begging that he would come down. 
Then Mr. Horndean rallied, and I did not 
much mind about. my brother, for Mr. 
Townley Gore joined me, and there were 
some annoyances of a domestic nature to 
attendto. When Mr. Horndean’s state again 
became alarming, I wrote once more, and 
| On receiving no answer, I made an attempt 
to find Frederick, through a person in Paris 





who knows him, and would have been 
likely to be a good deal with: him if he had 
been long there.” 

“Did nothing come of the enquiry ?” 

“Nothing satisfactory. I made out 
pretty clearly that he had been in Paris, 
but his letter to the housekeeper had told 
as much as that, and on the very day I left 
Paris, someone had called on his behalf at 
the house we had in the Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne, to ascertain whether I was 
there. That was all: from that day he 
has made no sign, and I am totally at a 
loss to know what to do. It is impossible 
to put off the funeral beyond a week, and 
it will be positively indecent if Frederick 
does not appear at it.” 

“ But, if you have not told other people 
that Mr. Lorton had returned from his 
trip to the East,” remarked Beatrix con- 
solingly, “no one will be any the wiser.” 

“That is true, my dear girl; and a satis- 
faction so far as it goes, but it does not 
take the load of worry off me, and I wish 
you and I between us could hit upon some 
plan of getting at Frederick in the mean- 
time, without letting the family lawyer or 
the police into the secret of the state of 
affairs.” 

“T should advertise, in a form of words 
which he would understand, in the ‘Agony 
Column’ of to-morrow’s Times. Even though 
you may not be certain of his looking at 
the English papers, it is much more likely 
that he does than that he does not. It is 
a chance, and it seems to be the only 
one.” 

“‘ A very good idea; a thousand thanks 
for it. Let us concoct the advertisement 
and send it to the office at once.” 

Mrs. Townley Gore took her place at 
her writing-table, and after a good deal of 
consideration, consultation, and alteration, 
the following form of advertisement was 
decided on : 

‘‘ FREDERICK,—Look at ‘ Deaths’ in all 
the lists of this week. Our old friend did 
not change his mind with respect to you. 
Come with all possible speed to your own 
home.” 

This business despatched, the friends 
talked of other matters; of what Beatrix 
had been doing, of her looks, which Mrs. 
Townley Gore declared to be more charm- 
ing than ever (and indeed she did genuinely 
admire the beauty that was of an order so 
totally distinct from her own); of the 
invitations she had received, and the 
general plans for the season ; and of the 
happily brief period during which Mrs. 
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Townley Gore would need to be in eclipse 
in consequence of the entirely unlamented 
death of the old man, who had been her 
steady friend for so long, and who had left 
her troublesome brother a fortune. 

After luncheon the carriage was an- 
nounced; not Mrs. Townley Gore’s own 
smart and well-known equipage, but a 
plain and decorous vehicle from a livery- 
stable, and the two ladies went out on the 
business of the hour, which their souls loved. 

When mourning is not very deep, and 
is to be worn without any sentiment 
corresponding to its colour, it is almost as 
pleasant to select as clothes of any other 
kind, and Mrs. Townley Gore and Miss 
Chevenix both belonged to the class of 
women who take a real delight in shopping, 
and are patient and painstaking over the 
process. 

Mrs. Townley Gore left Miss Chevenix 
at home, and it was just as the carriage 
turned into Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, 
that Beatrix said to her companion : 

“ You never told me what you did about 
that girl who bored you so in the winter, 
the girl Mr. Townley Gore was so much 
interested about. Did you gether off your 
hands satisfactorily? Things of that sort 
are so hard to manage.” 

“Qh yes,” answered Mrs. Townley 
Gore carelessly, but sweetly ; ‘the poor 
thing is very nicely placed with the family 
of an old school friend.” 

“How fortunate! I remember your 
telling me she moped terribly. Here we 
are. A thousand thanks. You will not 
come in for a minute? I shall count on 
hearing from you when Mr. Lorton turns 
up. Good-bye.” 

Miss Chevenix looked over the cards 
and letters on the hall-table before she 
went up to dress. None of the former 
were particularly interesting ; all the latter 
were very much the reverse. They were 
mostly bills, and some of them were her 
own business. She felt tired and cross ; 
she wished she were not going to the 
Lyceum Theatre that evening with Mrs. 
Mabberley. She disliked Mrs. Mabberley 
more than she disliked any of her father’s 
particular friends ; but she never ventured 
to manifest her repugnance to her, and she 
could not exactly define its cause. 

Most people would have described Mrs. 
Mabberley as an insignificant, but ladylike 
and unpretending person, and yet she 
impressed Beatrix painfully, and imposed 
upon her restraint such as no one else in 
the world made her feel. 
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“‘T have not any dangerous secrets, 
happily,” thought Beatrix, gazing gloomily 
at her image in the glass, while her maid 
was arranging the bright braids of her 
magnificent hair,in which she never wore 
any ornament, whatever the fashion might 
be. “I am not in any hidden trouble; 
but I have to tell myself so, and to keep 
on assuring myself of it, when I am with 
that woman ; she has such a way of making 
me feel as if I were in her power,and there | 
was something she knew. It is time for 
me to get out of all this ; I am tired of it, 
and every time I see into the steady 
prosperity of those other people’s lives, I 
feel more and more tired of it. What are 
we, I wonder? Adventurers, perhaps, and | 
Mrs. Mabberley knows it. But we don’t 
adventure. It is a pleasant life enough, 
only I have had too much of it. What luck | 
some people have, and how quietly they 
take it! Six thousand a year, and a position 
among the landed gentry! The sort of 
thing I have heard papa speak of as the most 
enviable of all positions. Mrs. Townley 
Gore accepts it all as coolly as if it were 
the due of that brother of hers. I wonder 
what he’s like ; I rather like the notion of 
him she gives one. A man with a will of 
his own, and not too easy to manage. 
Lucky, too, that is, if he be not dead some- 
where, drowned, or murdered, or some- 
thing. Well, even if he were, she would 
get over it.” 








GOOD SETS OF TEETH. 

“A Goop set of teeth and nothing to 
eat” is a proverbial expression descriptive 
of a state of affairs which is universally 
felt to be one of some hardship. There is 
an incongruity between the two ideas 
which is at once painful and ludicrous, and 
it cannot be matter for surprise that the 
prime object of every living creature 
should be to bring about a proper adjust- 
ment of a condition which, from the first 
moment of existence, is felt to be intolerable. 

In many—perhaps in most—people’s 
minds the teeth are associated with some 
of the darkest moments of existence; 
with long hours of gnawing pain, with 
the tardy and unwilling visit to the 
dentist; above all, with that indescri- 
bable mixture of agony and astonishment 
which attends the forcible elimination of 
the offending organs. Nevertheless, we 
have thought that a brief and untechnical 
description of some of the more striking 
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modifications and adaptations of these 
organs may not be without interest to 
some of our readers. 

The teeth of man, although they play an 
important part in the production of articu- 
late speech, are principally useful for the 
division and mastication of the food. In 
the lower animals, a great variety of other 
purposes are served by these organs. In 
the carnivorous: tribes they are the prin- 
cipal instruments for seizing and tearing 
the prey, and in many of the vegetable- 
feeders certain of the teeth are developed 
into very formidable weapons of attack or 
defence, as the tusks of the elephant and 
wild boar, the powerful canine teeth of the 
apes, and soon. They may beused as an aid 
to locomotion, as in the case of the walrus, 
which avails itself of its long tusks as an 
assistance in climbing the rough and 
broken ice-fields among which its life is 
passed ; or they may become a means of 
anchorage, a purpose to which they are 
applied by several river-haunting species. 

The babaroussa, a species of wild hog, 
has its upper canine teeth modified in a 
most singular way to serve as a protection 
to the eyes, as the animal forces its way 
through the dense undergrowth of the 
tropical forests; they rise almost verti- 
cally through the upper lip, and frequently 
curve backwards so much as to pierce 
the skull. The beaver, with his sharp, 
chisel-shaped front teeth, will cut down 
and carry off trees as big as a man’s thigh, 
gnawing the wood all round, but cutting it 
higher on one side, so as to determine the 
direction of the fall. In one place on the 
banks of the Missouri, the timber was com- 
pletely penetrated for a distance of three 
acres, and in great part removed, although 
the trees were very numerous and of con- 
siderable size. So hard is the enamel of 
the beaver’s tooth that, when fixed in a 
wooden handle, it makes a very respect- 
able chisel, and, according to Sir John 
Richardson, it is used by the Northern 
Indians to cut bone, and to shape their 
horn-tipped spears, etc. The incisor teeth 
of the agouti, another of the rodents, are 
used in the same way by the Brazilian 
Indians to fashion the blow-tubes with 
which they bring down small birds and 
monkeys. What the little beaver does for 
building materials, the gigantic megathe- 
rium appears to have done for food. This 
huge extinct sloth seems to have had for 
its pleasing task to uproot and tear down 
large forest trees for the purpose of feeding 
on the branches. 





But although the secondary uses to 
which the teeth of various animals are 
applied are many and important, their 
main function is undoubtedly the prepara- 
tion of the food for the process of digestion 
and assimilation. In the very lowest ani- 
mals no special dental apparatus is to be 
found. The food of these creatures comes 
to them mostly in a liquid or a very minute 
form, and no special organs are required 
for its division and preparation; but as 
soon as we begin to ascend a little in the 
scale, we find a number of contrivances for 
effecting this purpose. Organs supplying 
the place of jaws, and armed with teeth, 
are found in almost all the higher inverte- 
brates, arranged in a circle in the sea- 
urchin, vertical in insects, triangular in the 
leech, and in the form of a long flexible 
ribbon in the snail. The same purpose is 
served by the calcareous gastric teeth of 
crabs, and in many insects, as well as 
certain snails, by a gizzard, or first stomach, 
resembling that of grain-eating birds. The 
dental armament of these small deer is 
often surprisingly elaborate. 

The common snail sets forth to ravage 
our gardens equipped with one hundred 
and fifty rows of stout serrated teeth. The 
whole palate contains about twenty-one 
thousand teeth, while a full-grown slug 
has over twenty-six thousand of these 
silicious spikes. The whelk has a ribbon- 
like tongue, contained in a proboscis, with 
which it bores holes in the shells of the 
molluscs which form its food. The tongue 
has strong sawlike teeth on the edges, 
with rows of finer ones between. In some 
molluscs the tongue resembles a tesselated 
pavement, with a tooth in the centre of 
each lozenge-shaped compartment. But 
although the palatal system of the snails 
forms a powerful and most efficient appa- 
ratus for triturating their food, it more 
closely resembles the gizzard of birds than 
the teeth of quadrupeds, and it is in the 
elass of fishes that we find the first 
examples of true teeth, set in ‘a bony 
socket, and ranged at the opening of the 
alimentary canal. At what time the 
fashion of wearing teeth came in we have 
no means of ascertaining. If, however, 
the Darwinian theory be correct, at some 
enormously remote period of time some 
lucky animal developed the new weapon 
by a series of fortunate variations, and its 
possession gave to him and his posterity - 
such a “pull” over their competitors that 
they were able to set the fashion, which 
has lasted to the present day. The first 
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set of teeth was probably a rude and 
inartistic contrivance, doubtless by no 
means comparable with the beautiful adap- 
tation to a special purpose, of which we 
find examples in the teeth of the elephant 
and the tiger. It has, however, been 
improved upon, under the pressure of that 
stern necessity which makes improvement 
a condition of existence ; and in our collec- 
tions of living and fossil animals, we find 
teeth exhibiting every conceivable modifi- 
cation in number, shape, size, and mode 
of growth, so as to suit the varied require- 
ments of different species. 

The number of the teeth varies in a 
surprising manner. The lancelet and the 
sturgeon are toothless, and the tench has 
but a single grinding tooth; but most of 
the fishes are exceedingly well provided in 
this respect, the mouths of some of them 
being literally studded with teeth. In 
many species, not only are the jaws 
bristling with dozens of conical spikes, but 
the tongue, the roof of the mouth, the 
gill-arches, and even the bones of the 
nose, are used as points of attachment for 
supplementary teeth. 

The wolf-fish, anarrhicas lupus, possesses 
a perfect dental arsenal, and the sight of 
his widely-opened mouth must be highly 
discomposing to any inhabitant of the deep 
not possessed of a well-grounded confidence 
in his own means of defence. 

The tortoises and turtles are toothless : 
the jaws of the latter, however, are covered 
with a horny sheathing, adapted for cutting 
and grinding. Toads have no teeth, and 
are also unprovided with the horny sheath- 
ing of the turtles. Frogs have teeth in 
the upper, but not in the lower jaw. The 
whole class of birds is destitute of teeth, 
although some fossil species were provided 
with them. A few mammals are edentu- 
lous, as the ant-eaters of Brazil, and the 
curious Australian echidna; they are pro- 
bably the last surviving representatives of 
a once flourishing family of toothless 
quadrupeds, gradually crowded out by 
better-equipped races. The armadillo has 
ninety-eight teeth; the cachelot whale 
has sixty, mostly confined to the lower 
jaw. The porpoise has from eighty to 
ninety teeth, while the dolphin enjoys the 
distinction of possessing the maximum 
number of teeth in the class mammalia, 
his jaws containing from one hundred to 
one hundred and ninety teeth. In striking 
contrast with the elaborate equipment of 
the dolphin is the dental system of the 
narwhal, which errs, if it err at all, on the 





side of simplicity. The female narwhal 
possesses the germs of two teeth, imbedded 
in the substance of the upper jaw; one of 
these is developed in the male into a for- 
midable tusk, from six to ten feet in 
length. 

The teeth present every variety of size, 
from the tiny teeth of the perch, which 
are so minute and closely arranged as to 
have been compared to plush or the pile of 
velvet, to the huge tusks of the elephant. 
In the African elephant the tusks are 
often nine feet in length, and a pair of 
these will weigh upwards of three hundred 
pounds; but such dimensions are rare in 
the Indian species. The tusks of the 
mammoth seem to have exceeded in size 
even these formidable weapons, specimens 
having been found measuring no less than 
eleven feet. In Ceylon very few of the 
elephants possess tusks at all, the few that 
are provided with them being males ex- 
clusively. Nearly all, however, have stunted 
teeth called tushes, ten or twelve inches in 
length, and one or two in diameter. 

The modifications which may be observed 
in the shape of the teeth are almost end- 
less, being as various as the habits and 
requirements of the different species. 

Thus the whole series of the teeth of 
the tiger is modified to form the destruc- 
tive apparatus which he wields with such 
terrific force. The incisors, six in number, 
are short and pincer-shaped, to aid in 
gnawing and tearing the flesh from the 
bones. The canines, long, ‘strong and 
conical, and with a curve inwards, are 
used for seizing and holding the struggling 
prey. In each jaw there is a space 
between the incisors and canines, into 
which the canines of the opposite jaw fit, 
their effective strength being thereby 
greatly increased, as they are thus per- 
mitted to overlap the gums when the 
mouth is closed. The molars, or grinding 
teeth, instead of being flat or grooved, as 
in herbivorous animals, are compressed 
and trenchant, and play vertically on each 
other like a pair of scissors, so as to cut 
and coarsely divide the flesh, which is 
swallowed with very little mastication. 
The whole skull of the tiger is so formed 
as to set this terrific machinery in motion 
in the most efficient manner, and the 
muscles which work it are of immense 
power. In springing on their prey, they 
always aim at the large blood-vessels of 
the neck, and in this way they are enabled 
to overpower animals which otherwise 
might be able to offer a good resistance. 
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Strong as are the teeth of the tiger, they 
are often injured by the violence to which 
they are subjected, and in his old age he 
is generally compelled to seek for prey less 
able to resist him. 

It is generally this cause which induces 
the lion or tiger to prowl about the abodes 
of man. In India the man-eater is almost 
invariably an old one whose teeth have 
been much knocked about. 

The lion and tiger disdain all but living 
victims ; the sneaking and cowardly 
hyena feeds mainly on the bones and 
coarser parts of the animals which have 
been killed by the nobler beasts of prey. 
His jaws, which are extremely powerful, 
so much so that he can bite off the leg of 
a large dog at a single snap, have a lateral 
motion, as well as the vertical action to 
which the tiger is restricted, and the teeth, 
though of the same carnivorous type, are 
adapted for a different purpose. 

The canines are smaller, and the molars, 
which are of great size, and surrounded 
at their base by a thick ridge, which 
protects the gums from being injured by 
splinters and angular fragments, are 
capable of breaking the hardest bones into 
shivers. 

The foregoing examples of carnivorous 
dentition are of a sufficiently formidable 
nature, but many of the predatory fishes 
are quite as well armed as the tiger or 
the hyzna, while they possess the great 
additional advantage of a constant growth 
of new teeth to replace those which have 
been worn down or injured. 

The wolf-fish has already been described 
as an ugly customer, and the pike, the 
shark, the fishing-frog, and the great 
barracouda, would all be bracketed high 
in a dental competition. Space permits 
us to describe the fishing-frog only, a 
hideous marine monster which is hidden 
in the ooze of the sea-bottom, and aliures 
unwary fishes to their destruction, by 
means of a flesh-like expansion, placed at 
the tip of a long slender filament, attached 
to the spine of the first dorsal fin. This 
bait serves to allure the prey within reach 
of the cavernous jaws, from which there is 
but small chance of escape, since the teeth, 
by an arrangement which is almost unique, 
are moveable, being tied to the jaw by 
strong ligaments, which permit them to 
bend inwards towards the throat, and then 
rising to a vertical position prevent the 
exit of the struggling victim. With his 
filament for enticing, and the above- 
mentioned dental apparatus for seizing 











and devouring his prey, it will probably 
be considered that the fishing-frog is 
tolerably well provided. It is only fair, 
however, to state that he usually has to 
fish for two, as according to M. Van 
Beneden, by an arrangement not uncom- 
mon throughout nature, another fish, a 
species of Murena, lives in the huge gill- 
sacs of this monster of the deep, and 
feeds on a part of the provisions collected 
by his host. 

The molars, or grinding teeth are mainly 
characteristic of the herbivora. In these 
teeth, the three substances of which all 
teeth are composed, enamel, cement, and 
dentine, are arranged alternately in vertical 
plates, the edges of which are presented 
at the grinding surface of the tooth. Of 
these substances, the enamel is the hardest, 
and the cement the softest, and the unequal 
wear causes the surface to be kept con- 
stantly rough. 

The mode of arrangement of these 
three components varies greatly in different 
animals, and in some species is surprisingly 
complicated ; the perfection of a grinding 
apparatus is attained by the molar teeth of 
the elephant, which may be compared with 
a self-dressing millstone. Most people are 
aware that the front teeth of horses are ex- 
amined for the purpose of ascertaining their 
age, but probably few understand the 
nature of the test. The “ mark ” as it is 
termed, is an oblong fold of enamel, which 
dips down deeply into the crown of the 
tooth, forming a cavity which is generally 
filled with a yellowish mass, composed of 
tartar and minute particles of the food. As 
the horse grows older, the surface of the 
tooth is ground down by the constant wear 
of mastication, and the “ mark ” in course 
of time disappears. 

The cavity is usually cbliterated in the 
first incisor in the sixth year, in the second, 
at the seventh year, and in the third or 
outer incisors, in the eighth year, after 
which the horse is termed “ aged ” by 
veterinarians. 

The incisors of the horse, once worn 
down or lost, are gone for ever, but in 
many species a provision exists by which 
the wear and tear of mastication is com- 
pensated by the perpetual growth of cer- 
tain members of the dental series. This 
very convenient arrangement exists in all 
the rodents, or gnawers, an order of which 
the beaver, the rat, and the rabbit are 
familiar examples, and also in the elephant, 
walrus, wild boar, ete. 

The incisors of the rodents are the seat 
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of this perpetual yrowth, and any one who 
will take the trouble to examine the skull 
of a rabbit, will at once see how admirably 
they are adapted to the animal wants. 
They are of curved shape, and occupy 
sockets extending to the back part of both 
jaws, the upper pair describing a larger part 
of a smaller circle, and the lower ones a 
smaller part of a larger circle. 

Each tooth consists of a solid column of 
dentine, with a plate of enamel on its outer 
surface, and consequently diminishes in 
hardness from front to back. The constant 
wear produced by the continual collision of 
the opposing surfaces, formsan oblique chisel- 
like surface, sloping from the hard enamel 
of the front to the softer dentine of the back 
part of the tooth. As these teeth are per- 
petually growing, they require constant 
exercise to keep their growth within due 
bounds, and the rat and others of this most 
mischievous family might assign, as an 
excuse for their ravages, the necessity of 
finding constant employment for their front 
teeth. 

Serviceable as is this arrangement (and 
no one who has had any experience of these 
pests will doubt its efficiency), it is attended 
with some drawbacks. 

Occasionally, as a consequence of the acci- 
dental loss of one of these teeth, or the 
misplaced union of a broken jaw, the lower 
incisors no longer meet the upper ones, and 
as they still continue to grow, the poor 
animal is soon in a wretched plight. In 
the Hunterian Museum, many specimens of 
teeth which have been subjected to these 
conditions may be seen, some of them con- 
torted in a most extraordinary manner. 
As the curve of their sockets compels them 
to a circular growth, they frequently sweep 
round till the points enter the head, causing 
absorption of the bone, and the death of 
the poor animal from starvation. Similar 
disasters have been known to occur to the 
hippopotamus, which has perpetually-grow- 
ing canine teeth—in one specimen the growth 
of the tooth has formed a complete ring, the 
point entering the formative pulpat the base. 

Another source of danger lies in the 
occasional liability to inflammation in the 
large vascular pulp, which supplies the 
material forthese perpetually-growing teeth. 
This is probably not a frequent occurrence, 
but it must sometimes arise, and instances 
are recorded in which it has produced 
ungovernable madnessin elephants. In 1826 
the proprietor of a very intelligent elephant, 
kept at Exeter Change, was compelled to 
call in the aid of a file of riflemen to put it 





to death, on account of its unmanageable 
conduct. The animal had been for some 
time subject to paroxysms of madness, 
which rendered it altogether uncontrollable, 
and its immense strength made it so dan- 
gerous, that it became absolutely necessary 
to destroy it. On examination after death, 
it was found that the pulp at the base of 
the left tusk showed signs of repeated at- 
tacks of violent inflammation, and there can 
be little doubt but that a Brobdingnagian 
toothache was the cause of the ungovern- 
able condition of the animal. Any one 
who has had experience of the intense pain 
that may exist in the little speck of nervous 
matter which occupies the central cavity of 
a human tooth, will find it easy to conceive 
the raging agony which similar causes might 
produce in the immense vascular pulp of 
the elephant’s tusk. 

After the many elaborate and beautiful 
contrivances for procuring and masticating 
the food which exist throughout nature, the 
teeth of creation’s lord may almost seem an 
anti-climax. As Professor Ichthysaurus 
observes, in Sir H. de la Beeche’s amusing 
sketch, “It seems wonderful how the 
creature could have procured its food.” 

The teeth of man are, however, in every 
respect well adapted to his requirements, 
and but for the mysterious and troublesome 
caries, which makes such ravages among 
them, we might regard our dental armament 
with an unmixed complacency. This 
malady is almost unknown among animals 
living in a state of nature, but the race- 
horse, the dog, and the pig are occasionally 
liable to it. From a variety of causes, 
many of them not very well understood, it 
has increased very much during the last 
two generations, and a perfect set of teeth 
is fast becoming a rarity among adults. 
Happily, the deterioration in our teeth, a 
deterioration which would involve the 
speedy extermination of any other order 
of living beings, has at present only im- 
parted an increased activity to the occu- 
pation of the dentist, and there would pro- 
bably be no grave cause for anxiety, even 
ifthe course of ages should evolve a race 
of men as toothless as ant-eaters. 


“SHULE AGRA.” 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VI. 
For the next few days we had almost 
continuous rain. Morning after morning 
we looked out on the same prospect ; the 
great hills that, shrouded in mist, seemed 
closing in upon us. 
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Morning after morning we listened to 
the constant drip, drip, of the rain, and the 
melancholy moaning of the wind. 

This mournful weather would have 
affected us very little had we been even on 
terms of mere friendly companionship, but 
the cold estrangement that seemed per- 
petually growing up between us made the 
long days indoors a torture to both. 

A madness of jealousy had seized on me 
again ; it shaped every thought, it prompted 
every word, it directed every action. It 
was a constant gnawing agony which strung 
my faculties to a superhuman power of ob- 
servation, and made me pass each day in 
the effort to read her thoughts and fathom 
her emotions. 

She must have been conscious of this 
mental surveillance ; it must have weighed 
on her and oppressed her, as it tortured 
and harassed me. 

She grew pale and languid; she had no 
energy for her music. She would sit for 
long hours at the window that looked out 
over the great grey hills, her eyes fixed and 
vacant, not seeing the mist and the rain ; 
while I, more miserable than she, made the 
pretence of getting through some legal 
papers of which I could not master one fact. 
Those days are hideous even in my memory. 

One evening, just between lights, we 
were both in the drawing-room. She was 
standing at the window, looking out at the 
dreary hills, and listening to the rain that 
beat incessantly on the iron roof of the 
verandah. I laid back in an arm-chair at 
the other end of the room and watched the 
outline of her slight figure, the shape of 
her beautiful head, the listless melancholy 
of her attitude, and as I looked, a kind of 
frenzy seized me. 

The long pent-up feelings of jealousy 
and despair rose to an agony that deprived 
me of all self-control. I got up, I took her 
in my arms ; I grasped her almost fiercely, 
I kissed her eyes, her cheeks, her lips. I 
implored her to try and love me, even a 
little; not to kill me with this cold 
indifference. 

She was terrified by my vehemence, she 
struggled to free herself, she shrank from 
me, and I saw that she shrank away. I 
left her and paced up and down the room 
till I grew calmer. 

She came up to me presently, and laid 
her hand on my arm. 

“You do not understand,” she said in a 
broken voice. “I do try to love you; I 
do love you, you have been so good to 
me, but give me time. I do not know 











you yet, and sometimes you frighten me. 
Have patience a little longer. I know I 
have been ungrateful. Oh, why did you 
care for me so? Some other woman 
would have made you happy, and I 
cannot !” 

She burst into a passionate fit of crying. 
I took her hand in mine, and she let it rest 
there. I do not know that I regretted this 
outbreak. It was better than the silence 
that had numbed us for so many days. It 
was a relief to my long-concealed emotions, 
as perhaps it was to hers. 

I asked her presently if she would like 
to have the Thornes down to stay when 
the weather got more settled, and she 
grasped at the idea with an eagerness 
which showed me how great a mistake I 
had made in isolating her for so long. 

Next day the rain had gone, the sun 
was shining, the hills seemed to have moved 
back to the far distance, and the weight 
on my heart had grown lighter. Lucy, 
too, seemed brighter and more herself. 

In the afternoon I had to go to a 
village about six miles off, on business 
connected with the farm. Lucy had a 
headache, and preferred remaining at 
home. When I returned she came out 
to meet me, and something in her 
face, a look of haif-suppressed emotion, 
told me that some exciting circum- 
stance had taken piace in my absence. I 
waited for her to tell me, and presently, 
with that affectation of carelessness which 
betrays concealed anxiety, she~ mentioned 
that the Armstrongs had called about an 
hour ago. 

* And you saw them ?” 

“T could not help it ; I was standing a 
the drawing-room window when they drove 
up. I could not say I was not at home.” 

“Of course not, if they saw you. Did 
they stay long?” 

“Not very long. They wanted us to 
dine there on Friday. I said we had 
friends coming on that day.” 

‘‘They did not fix another day.” 

“x 

“ They came alone ?” 

She hesitated just long enough for me 
to perceive that she was hesitating, and 
replied : 

“ Yes.” 

She turned away to the window as she 
spoke, but I could see the hot flush that 
flowed over her face, and I felt that she 
had told me a lie. 

No doubt he had called with them, and 
she had instinctively wished to conceal his 
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visit from me. Should I be acting wisely 
in remaining at Mayfield while he was so 
dangerously near? For a moment, the im- 
pulse to take her where she would be safe 
from any peril of contact with him asserted 
itself, and I began to plan an immediate 
departure. I reeollected, however, that she 
had written that afternoon toask the Thornes 
to visit us. No doubt their reply would 
be an acceptance, and would necessitate 
our remaining here for some little time. 
Meanwhile I would be constantly with her, 
there should be no opportunity given for 
another interview. 

Mrs. Thorne wrote to fix a day a week 
hence for their visit. We passed most of 
the intervening time in the hop-gardens, 
where the cottagers were busy picking 
hops. Lucey seemed to enjoy, in a passive 
way, the charm of the pretty scene ; but 
often, as she sat at the hop-bins, I could 
see that her work was done unconsciously, 
and that her eyes were fixed and vacant. 

We lived but little doors at this time, 
and often lunched in picnic fashion at the 
Wood Pond, Lucy’s favourite resting-place. 

It was an exquisitely romantic spot. It 
was a wide still pond, hidden in the heart 
of the wood. Trees grew all round its steep 
banks, and drooped their boughs into its 
waters. A quaint little wooden bridge 
stretched across it. The path that led to 
it was so narrow, and the branches of the 
trees clustered so thickly overhead, that 
only straggling rays of sunshine pierced 
their tangled greenness, and flickered here 
and there. A mysterious half-twilight 
seemed to have settled on the place—a 
silence brooded overit. It was very melan- 
choly, and I wondered sometimes that 
Lucy should prefer it to the life and stir 
of the hop-gardens, where the sturdy sun- 
burnt labourers, and the pretty country- 
women in their quaint cotton bonnets, 
made such bright pictures of rustic life ; 
where the air was full of the chatter of 
children and the cooing voices of the tiny 
babies, who laid in their old-fashioned 
wooden cradles, with their blue eyes look- 
ing ‘up at the green tendrils overhead. 

The day came on which we expected the 
Thornes. We had spent the morning in 
the hop-gardens ; the sun had been over- 
powering, not a breath of air had tem- 
pered it. Lucy looked exhausted and pale. 
She complained of headache, and did not 
leave the house in the afternoon. The 
Thornes were to reach Mayfield Station at 
seven o'clock, and we had arranged to 
drive over and meet them there, but Lucy 





seemed so fatigued that I suggested I 
should go alone. She was glad to escape 
the long dusty drive, and I left her lying 
languidly in an arm-chair. 

I had not gone more than two miles, when 
I saw a telegraph-boy plodding along to- 
wards me. I pulled up, called out to him, 
and asked if he was going up to my place. 
He answered yes. 
known in Mayfield, and he had no hesitation 
in delivering the envelope into my hands. 
The message was from Thorne, telling me 
that he was detained in London by most 
important business, and could not possibly 
come down for aday or two. Mrs. Thorne 
would reach Mayfield by the twelve-o’clock 
train to-morrow. I drove back at once, 
disappointed and vexed. 

My first enquiry, after I had given the 
reins to the man, was for Lucy. Her 
maid told me that she had taken her hat 
and gone out soon after I left. She thought 
the air would do her good ; she had gone 
towards the Wood Pond. I walked in 
that direction. The evening was dull and 
close, not a breath of air stirred the 
leaves. A sense of oppression, a curious 
feeling of foreboding weighed me down. 

I went slowly on till I came to the 
entrance to the wood: There I paused a 
moment to look at the lurid and threaten- 
ing sky. A dense canopy of cloud was 
resting over Colonel Armstrong’s house, 
which stood out sharply defined in its 
whiteness against the sullen darkness of 
that background. I entered the wood. 
Here the brooding stillness was even more 
oppressive. There was not the slightest 
stir of a leaf nor rustle in the tangled 
grass. This general silence made me in- 
stinctively hush: my own footsteps, and I 
had drawn close to the little bridge—when 
I stopped, rooted to the spot. 

Did I hear a woman’s voice break the 
heavy stillness, and then .a.man’s deeper 
tones ? : 

For one moment there was a ringing in 
my ears and a darkness before my eyes. 
Then sight and hearing came back with 
added keenness from theirmomentary trance. 

The woman’s voice was my wife’s. It 
was she who spoke the next words : 

“T dare not stay any longer ;” and it 
was Fraser who answered : 

“Five minutes you can safely stay.” 

‘No, I must not; you ought not to ask 
me. You know how weak I have been; 
you know the risks I run, but it is for the 
last time. We must never meet again.” 

“Tt shall not be the last time,” he ex- 


I was, of course, well. 
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claimed passionately. “Do you think I 
shall let you go like this? You are mine; 
you cannot put away the old time from 
your memory any more than I can. The 
life you are leading now is killing you; I 
can see it in your eyes. My darling, it is 
not too late even now for us to be happy. 
Trust yourself to me ; I will make amends 
with my whole life for the past ; my whole 
life shall be devoted to you. Your mar- 
riage is no real marriage ; it is a bondage 
to you. Trust yourself to me; I will make 
you my wife—I swear it. Lucy, I never 
knew till now how dearly I love you. It is 
impossible that our lives should divide now, 
just as we are reunited. You will trust 
yourself to me—you will come with me— 
to-night—now—we will never part again.” 

She exclaimed in a choked voice, “Oh 
no, no; do not tempt me. I could not; 
he has been so good to me.” 

But this faint protest was lost and borne 
away in a fresh torrent of passionate en- 
treaties. 

She stood there weeping and trembling, 
burying her face in her hands, and still 
faintly saying : 

“No, no; I will not. Do not tempt 
me. You are cruel ; let me go.” 

Presently there was a pause. I ad- 
vanced nearer; I saw that Fraser had 
drawn her hands from her face, and was 
pressing kiss after kiss on her lips, and 
cheeks, and hair. I darted forward ; my 
hatred gave me the strength of madness. 
I seized him by the throat, I shook him to 
and fro like a rat, and then I flung him 
from me. And never to my dying day 
shall I forget the fierce frantic delight of 
that moment. It was as if I grasped 
the misery and jealousy that had cursed 
my life so long, and flung them for ever 
from me in that one hurling blow. He 
struck his head sharply in falling against 
the corner of the bridge, and lay there 
bleeding and stunned. Lucy gave a loud, 
thrilling, agonised shriek that rang through 
the wood. Then there was silence. 

Presently two labourers on their way 
home from the hop-gardens came hurriedly 
up. They looked alarmed and suspicious; 
but I was their employer, and they did not 
venture to ask for an explanation till I 
gave it. I told them that the “gentleman” 
had got a slight hurt from striking his 
head against the bridge. They had better 
see him safely to Colonel Armstrong’s, 
where he was staying. 

I grasped Lucy by the hand, drew her 
away, and half supported half dragged 





her to the house. The door was open. I 
led her into the drawing-room and placed 
her in a chair. 

She had not uttered a sound; she seemed 
turned to stone. I do not know if she 
even heard or took in the meaning of the 
few hoarse words in which I told her | 
should leave her. She sat with a stunned, 
vacant look upon her face. I felt no 
pity for her. The dreadful thought that 
nothing but my unexpected appearance 
had saved her from a disgraceful flight, 
hardened me against all conten feeling. 

I walked out of the house and up the 
long avenue. At the lodge-gates I stopped. 
I knocked at the door of the house. A 
woman came out. It was the kind and 
faithful creature who had guarded my 
unhappy wife with such care when she 
was, alone in the world. I had installed 
her here soon after our marriage. She 
looked surprised at my haggard appear- 
ance, and enquired if anything was wrong. 
“‘ Your mistress is ill, and would be glad of 
you; go to her at once, and remember you 
are on no account to leave her for a 
moment. I trust her to you.” 

She shut the cottage-door and ran 
towards the house, while I passed out of the 
gates and walked on, without knowing or 
caring whither my steps were taking me. 

And now the storm broke. The climax 
of that ominous pent-up stillness found 
a vent at last in lightning that lit up with 
sheets of flame the wild heath, in thunder 
that echoed and reverberated among the 
distant hills. 

Not a soul passed me as I went along. 

I found myself at Crowborough. I 
passed through the village and made my 
way through storm and rain to Tunbridge 
Wells. A train was just starting for 
London. I got in, with no defined idea 
in my mind. When we reached London 
Bridge I took a room at an hotel close by, 
and all through the night I paced up and 
down, trying to collect my thoughts and 
decide on some course of conduct. _ 

I would never see Lucy again, A 
woman who would deliberately dally with 
temptation as she had done was worthless 
at heart—was not fit to have the trust of a 
man’s honour and name committed to her. 
I would wrench her memory from my heart. 
Scorn and contempt would aid me. 

When the morning came I wrote to 
Thorne, for I would not trust myself to 
see him. I told him that Lucy and I had 
resolved to separate. I begged Mrs. Thorne 
by her old friendship to stay with her for 
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the present and advise her for the best, and 
try what arrangements could be made to 
secure her comfort in the future. I then 
went to my solicitor and signed a deed 
which secured Lucy an ample settlement. 
These affairs concluded with a desperate 
calmness surprising to myself, I left. Eng- 
land, alone with my misery. 


CHAPTER VII. 


For six months I travelled incessantly, 
aimlessly, in the effort to stifle thought 
and crush remembrance. 

After a time relief—such as it was— 
came tome. A numbed torpor of feeling 
took the place of the acute agony of the 
first terrible weeks. 

I had heard once from Thorne. His 
letter, which was constrained and cold, 
told me that immediately after my depar- 
ture Lucy had had an attack of brain fever, 
from which she had now recovered. She was 
living with them at Dorset Square, and had 
gladly availed herself of Mrs. Thorne’s 
suggestion, that she should make her home 
with them, at any rate for the present. 

This arrangement was a great relief to 
me. My conscience had never approved 
my flight from Mayfield that night. It 
had long told me that a mind better 


disciplined, less mad with jealous fury, 
would have acted with more calmness, 
would have avoided the danger of leaving 
Lucy in an unprotected position at such a 
time, would have taken measures to avert 


the blighting breath of scandal. But it is 
an injustice to the past to judge it by the 
changed emotions and passionless gaze of 
the present. How could I act with justice, 
and calculate consequences, when my brain 
| was maddened by grief ? 

That my flight was as cowardly as suicide 
I admit, but it was prompted by the same 
cause as that which drives men to commit 
that desperate act—a mental agony too 
acute to be endured by nerves strung to 
the highest tension by a long strain of 
previous suffering ; a despair at the misery 
of the present,a horror at the misery of 
the future so intense that annihilation or 
flight seem to offer the only relief possible. 

I spent the winter partly in Egypt, 
partly in Algiers and Spain. But my 
senses were too dulled to take in any 
impressions of beauty or novelty. My 
mind is to this day a blank, as regards all I 
passed through. Thought and feeling 
seemed paralysed. It was an automaton 
that wandered in my outward resemblance, 
a creature that walked, that spoke when it 





was spoken to, that ate and drank, ay, and 
slept—but, for all that, was only the sem- 
blance of a man. 

One night in the early part of April I 
was in Paris ; I had been to the Frangais ; 
I had seen Hernani, and the icy hand at 
my heart had relaxed its grip at last. I 
had wept, and it was with softened and 
tender feelings that I walked homewards 
and watched the throbbing of the stars 
and drank in the cool air. My thoughts 
wandered back to a night in England four 
years ago, when Thorne and I had paced up 
and down a quiet old garden, and a voice 
that stirred my inmost soul was singing. 

It was late when at last I entered the 
house and went back to my lonely room. 
An envelope was lying on the table; it was 
a telegram from Thorne : 

“Pray come here at once. Let nothing 
interfere with your immediate return. 
Lucy is dangerously ill—no hope of re- 
covery. She begs us to send for you——” 

She was dying! I read again and again 
the fatal words, and a rush of emotion 
shook me from head to foot. In a moment 
all the bitter feelings I had nursed against 
her were swept away. The old love came 
back and thrilled my soul with a flood of 
tenderness and remorse. 

She was dying! Why,I was her mur- 
derer! I had killed her as certainly as if 
I had shot her down. What was I that | 
had dared to judge her, and to thrust her 
from me? I should have shielded her from 
the consequences of her fault, and, instead, 
I had deserted her ! 

Shall I ever forget the torture of. that 
journey, the suspense, the impatience 
which made the wildest speed seem slow; 
the dread, when at last I drove through 
the familiar London streets, and up to the 
familiar house, that Death might have been 
swifter than I! 

But no. Thank Heaven, I was in time, 
Thorne told me, as he hurried out to meet 
me. He drew me for a moment into the 
dining-room. As I passed in, I heard the 
feeble wail of an infant in one of the rooms 
overhead, and the truth flashed across my 
mind. I grasped Thorne’s hand, but I 
could not utter the question I longed to 
ask. He understood. 

“Your son was born two days ago,” he 
said. ‘There were great fears about Lucy 
from the first. I dare not deceive you 
now. There is no hope of saving her. 
Yes, everything has been done that could 
be done. We have had the very first 
advice in London for her,” and he men- 
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tioned the names of two of the leading 
physicians of the day. 

“And they say there is no hope— 
none ?” 

“They told me so half an hour ago. It 
would be cruel to deceive you. She is 
rapidly sinking.” 

“You will let me see her? I must see 
her at once.” 

“Not at thismoment. Margaret knows 
you are here. She is with her. She will 
come for you directly it is possible. 
Blaythwaite, I must ask you a question. 
Tell me, did you get Lucy’s letter ?” 

“Lucy’s letter? I have had no letter 
from her.” 

“She wrote to you, three months ago, to 
Cario, where we heard you were. Your 
solicitor himself gave me the address. 
Margaret persuaded her that it was her 
duty to let you know the state of her 
health, and the time when the birth of 
your child was expected. And you never 
got the letter ?” 

“T never got it—I never got it.” 

“Great Heaven! and that poor girl was 
waiting and pining, and thought you would 
not write to her, and fretted day after day 
till it grieved us to watch her!” 

I felt too deep a despair to speak. I 
dropped into a chair, and leaning my arms 
on the table, buried my face in them, 
while for a few moments my thoughts 
went wildly over the possibilities of what 
might have been. Had I got that letter I 
would have forgiven her, I would have re- 
turned to her, I would have encouraged 
and consoled her in the long months when 
she was awaiting her trial, and the moment 
of blended anguish and joy which made 
her a mother would have been the true 
marriage of our lives. 

And now she was dying, and it was too 
ate ! 

The door opened. Mrs. Thorne came in, 
looking haggard and distressed. She held 
out her hand with a glance in which sym- 
pathy and estrangement were curiously 
blended. She led me upstairs to the 
darkened room. Lucy was lying in the 
bed, her eyes closed, her face as white 
as the pillow on which it rested. I 
had thought I could preserve my self- 
control, but at the sight of her lying there 
so helpless, so pale, with the shadow of 
death creeping over her, an agony of 
despair and grief seized me. 

When I grew calmer, I went softly to 
the bedside, bent over her, and spoke her 
name, A tremor passed over her, and 








with an evident effort she opened her eyes. 
They met mine, and even at that moment 
a faint flush coloured her face. 

“Lucy, my darling—my poor child—my 
poor little bird!” 

She made a piteous effort to smile at me, 
but she was too exhausted ; she gasped for 
breath. I passed my arm round her, and 
raised her into a half-sitting posture. She 
seemed easier. Her head rested on my 
shoulder. Was her hand growing cold in 
mine? Oh no; it could not be that just 
as our lives were uniting Death should 
divide them! I spoke to her to drive away 
the dread that seized me. 

“Lucy, are you glad I am here?” 

She gave the faintest pressure to my hand. 

“Did you think I was cruel, my darling, 
not to come? Inever got your letter. I 
would have travelled night and day to get 
to you if I had known.” 

She made a painful effort to speak, but 
no sound came. She lifted her eyes, bright 
with the terrible glare of death, beseech- 
ingly, then turned them to the little cot 
beside her. With a woman’s instinctive 
sympathy, the kind friend, who had now 
come near, lifted the little one out, and 
laid it across her knees, with its head 
resting on her breast. With a last effort 
she clasped my hand, and feebly guided it 
till it rested on the head of our child. 

I understood the mute appeal. I bent 
and kissed the tiny sleeping face, and then 
Iturned to her. Our lips met solemnly for 
the last time, then her head drooped 
heavily, and rested on my shoulder, as if 
she were very tired ; one faint sigh—she 
had passed away in my arms ! 


They were very good to me. They let 
my grief spend its force; they let me sit 
for hour after hour in the room where she 
lay, with that sweet look of rest and 
unutterable calm on her face. 

There are some griefs which one can 
never speak of, never linger upon willingly 
in thought. The days I passed in watch- 
ing her are sacred in my memory. I could 
never speak of them. 

The morning when I stood by the open 
grave, and realised that the one love of my 
life was being lowered into its darkness, 
stands out in its agony of despair apart 
from all other experiences of sorrow. 


That night I was sitting alone when 
Mrs. Thorne came into the room where I 
was, and silently gave me a small sheet 
of paper,on which some words were 
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tremulously and indistinctly written in 
pencil. It was with difficulty I could 
distinguish them and recognise the writing 
as my poor Lucy’s. 

«“ Pyitip,—I feel I shall die. I wanted 
to tell you all. I have left it too late. I 
cannot. Forgive me. I was weak, but I 
was not wicked.” 





THE FATHER OF RAILWAYS. 
TWO PARTS. PART II, GROWING 
THE OAK. 

ALTHOUGH George Stephenson had now 
for upwards of thirty years been breathing 
the atmosphere of the collieries immediately 
around Newcastle, and had been toiling 
besides in the midst of them at the pit’s 
mouth from his earliest childhood, he 
never once throughout his life acted in any 
capacity as acollier. Later on in his career, 
it is true, when by the exercise of his 
extraordinary natural sagacity as a mecha- 
nician he had come into the possession of a 
large fortune and was embarking in many 
important enterprises, two considerable 
collieries were opened by him, one at Snib- 
ston, the otherat Clay Cross. Nevertheless, 
when that period arrived, it was merely indi- 
cative of his ready mastery of every craft 
which had previously come under his obser- 
vation that, from the lowest to the highest of 
them, all the various subterranean appoint- 
ments then within his gift, he was himself 
capable of personally directing. He knew 
perfectly well the duties required from 
them, one and all: from the trapper, or the 
rolley-driver, up to the over-man and the 
head-viewer. Though he had never once 
occupied any post of the kind himself, he 
could guide with unerring accuracy, to the 
discharge of their respective responsibilities, 
not merely the four just enumerated, but 
the holders of all the other motley inter- 
mediate offices underground, such as—to 
name only a few more—the lamp-lighter 
and the switch-keeper, the bell-ringer and 
the trumpet-blower, the crane-man and 
the waste-man. 

Being himself to all appearance nothing 
more than an ordinary labouring man, in 
his garb, habits, and general surroundings, 
down to the time when, in his thirty-sixth 
year, his long-cherished day-dream was at 
length realised, he sturdily pressed on in 
the midst of his seemingly humdrum life, 
towards the goal at which he was aiming, 
undeterred and certainly never for an 
instant disheartened by the unnumbered 
difficulties he encountered on his way. 


IN OF 





His sister Eleanor, after keeping house for 
him since he had become a widower, had 
married one Stephen Liddell, a horny- 
handed and utterly illiterate collier, whose 
home was so exceedingly humble that it 
could boastof but one window. Eventually, 
George himself, in 1820—fourteen years 
having by that time elapsed since the death 
of his beloved Fanny—took to wife as his 
second partner Elizabeth Hindmarch, the 
daughter of a small farmer of Black @al- 
lerton. Long before then he had realised 


to the full that there already lay, as it were |? 


in the hollow of his hand, the prize he had 
during so many years been striving to 
secure. Castles in the air, no doubt, he 
had built up in his youth; as when, for 
example, like so many others in the earlier 
part of this century, he had endeavoured 
to square the circle of the sciences by 
solving the now obviously insoluble pro- 
blem of perpetual motion. Here, however, 
in this later aspiration of his early man- 
hood, as he thoroughly well understood from 
the very outset, his attention was engrossed 
by no deceptive mirage, by no spectral 
phantom of the Brocken, by no mere 
fanciful Chateau-en-Espagne. What he 
now brooded over in the day, and dreamed 
of at night, and bent the whole powers of 


his comprehensive intellect to produce | 


sooner or later in substantial form before 


the world at large, was an intricate creature, | 
built up of welded brass, iron, and steel, | 


which in obedience to his will should 
traverse the solid earth as fleetly as a race- 
horse, with fire throbbing at its heart and 
steam as the breath of its nostrils, 

Until the midsummer of 1814, it should 
be said, George Stephenson’s ideas as to the 
construction of a travelling-engine were, as 
a matter of fact, purely theoretical. Then, 
at last, however, immensely to his relief, 


they were put to something like a practical |. 
test, thanks to the generous confidence | 


evidenced in his regard by Baron Ravens- 
worth, who placed freely at his command 
whatever money was requisite for the initial 
experiment. Qn the 25th July that year, 
a locomotive of his design, whieh had 
been ten months in course of construction, 
under his immediate supervision, was 
placed on the colliery tramway at Killing- 
worth. Dubbed “My Lord” by its pro- 
jector, out of gratitude to the patron 
whose purse had empowered him to call 
it into existence, it worked—though merely 
a tentative venture—upon what is termed 
the second motion, and had as its main 
peculiarity the spur gear. What was 
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especially noticeable besides about it was 
this, thatinstead of involving, as Trevithick’s 
had done in 1804 at Merthyr Tydvil, or as 
Blenkinsop’s had donein 1811 at Middleton, 
the action of cogged wheels upon rack rails, 
it first brought into application the truth 
William Hedley had only just before then 
demonstrated—that the grip of smooth 
wheels on smooth rails was of itself suf- 
ficient to ensure ready locomotion. “ My 
Lord,” in fact, was the first smooth-wheeled 
engine ever constructed. It glided along 
the rails at the rate of three miles an hour, 
and beyond all question was the most 
efficient locomotive that had yet been pro- 
duced. Viewed at its best, however, the 
success thus achieved by George Stephen- 
son was purely experimental. In his eager 
search after what he had been so long bent 
upon discovering, he was at that moment 
so nearly touching it that, according to the 
children’s phrase, he was “burning ;” 
insomuch that in its regard only a few 
months afterwards he was in a position to 
cry, Eureka! ; 

The Year One of the locomotive may be 
said, as a matter of fact, to have been 
that which witnessed the downfall of the 
great Napoleon. And as if to mark the 
event by a reminder which everybody 
in aftertimes might upon the instant 
appreciate—the event that is, that the loco- 
motive started upon its career in 1815—its 
perfecter named his first two engines after 
the rival heroes of Waterloo, the first 
engine being called Blucher and the second 
Wellington. Very early that year, by his 
éxquisitety stmple but marvellous applica- 
tion of the steam-blast, he had virtually 
doubled the motive power of the steam- 
engine. A patent, indeed, was taken out 
by him on the 28th February, for a loco- 
motive so entirely different of its kind 
from anything that had ever before been 
attempted, that whatever has since been 
accomplished in the way of bringing it to 
perfection may be said, quite truly, to have 
had its seed-germ in that particular specifi- 
cation. Another patent he took out in 
association with Mr. Losh, in the September 
of 1816, largely supplemented the one 
just referred to, by suggesting additional, 
and some of them very important, improve- 
ments. Steadily thenceforward George 
Stephenson’s plans grew, and his reputation 
widened. Having attracted attention to 
himself, at first in his own imiediate 
neighbourhood, by his extraordinary apti- 
tude as a mechanician, he afterwards, by 
larger evidences of his inventive and con- 





structive capacity, fixed the regard of men 
of science and great natural philosophers, 
far beyond the range of his fellow-workers 
in Northumberland. 

The time was now rapidly approaching, 
however, when, beyond all this, his engineer- 
ing skill was, greatly to his own surprise, 
to win for itself, in a very signal manner, 
its first public recognition. This occurred 
when the Hetton Coal Company, unasked 
by him, and entirely at their own instance, 
appointed George Stephenson to superin- 
tend the laying down of a railroad to 
their collieries. As illustrative of the 
rapid growth by that time of his Cyclo- 
pean labours, it is interesting to take 
note here of the fact that on the very day 
of the opening of this, his first railway 
—the first, that is, of his own individual 
construction — fifty-nine of his engines, 
stationary and locomotive, began running 
ponderous loads of coal from the pit-mouth 
to the different points of deportation. 

After more than forty years had elapsed 
of a life marked throughout by exceptional 
worth and the rarest intelligence, veiled 
from view for the most part by its obscure 
and homely surroundings, honours and 
rewards—to be followed afterwards in due 
time by great wealth, and eventually, by 
troops of friends—were beginning to find 
out George Stephenson. 

The year 1823 was in some sense his 
Hegira, marking out for him, as it did, 
a new and grand departure. Then, in 
fact, it was that, with a modest salary of 
three hundred pounds a year, he was 
appointed engineer to the first public rail- 
way of any kind ever adventured upon in. 
England—the one, that is, bringing into 
direct communication Stockton and Dar- 
lington. It is characteristic of the zeal 
with which he entered upon the accom- 
plishment of the enterprise thus entrusted 
to him, that every foot of the ground had 
been laid out by himself when, two years 
afterwards—as though there were some 
magic at the moment in number twenty- 
five—the line, which was twenty-five miles 
in length, was opened on the 25th Sep- 
tember, 1825. 

On the 10th of the following October, 
passenger traffic was commenced. It began 
with the running, on that Monday after- 
noon, of an old coach-body fastened upon 
flanged wheels that fitted the rails—every- 
one taking a seat in which carriage paid 
a shilling for the journey. This makeshift 
conveyance, which was put together upon 
the suggestion of George Stephenson, was 
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called by him “‘The Experiment.” Before 
1825 had run out, the great self-made 
engineer's income of three hundred 
pounds had expanded into a yearly salary 
of one thousand pounds on his nomination 
as the principal organiser of the then newly- 
projected line between Liverpool and Man- 
chester. The history of the growth of 
that famous railroad, containing as it does 
the record of how this so-called “ un- 
taught, inarticulate genius,” fought his 
way through countless and apparently 
insuperable difficulties to its triumphant 
completion, is almost suggestive of a 
comparison of it as an achievement with 
the fabulous work of the Titans, or with 
one of the mythical labours of Hercules. 
Involving, as the project did, the laying 
down of a line of rail across Chatmoss, an 
enormous great bog twelve miles square 
and of profound depth, it was confidently 
pronounced from the outset, by all the most 
skilled engineers of that time, to be a 
simply “impossible” undertaking. During 
the fierce battle which for two months 
together raged before the House of Com- 
mons Committee in the spring of 1825, 
upon the first application being made to 
Parliament for a Bill of Incorporation, 
one of the opposing counsel declared 
in so many words that Stephenson’s 
proposal betrayed “ ignorance almost incon- 
ceivable ;” adding, “It is perfect madness 
in a person called upon to speak on a 
scientific subject to suggest such a plan. 
Every part of this scheme,” continued this 
consummate wiseacre (“ which,” as Mrs. 


Manse mice “hi i- 


son”), “shows that this man (George 
Stephenson, remember !) has applied him- 
self to a subject of which he has no 
knowledge, and to which he has no science 
toapply.” Speaking ex-cathedra, as one who 
had for two-and-twenty years occupied a 
prominent position before the public as a 
first-class engineer, Mr. Francis Giles, 
C.E., in the course of his evidence, de- 
clared emphatically, “No engineer in his 
senses would go through Chatmoss if he 
wanted to make a railway from Liverpool 
to Manchester,” observing yet further that, 
in his judgment, a railroad certainly 
could not be made there without going to 
the bottom. Finally, Mr., afterwards 
Baron Alderson, at the close of his two 
days’ summing-up speech, protested, with 
an exaggeration of emphasis that, it must 
be acknowledged, reads now rather 
ludicrously, that to his view, Stephenson’s 
proposition was “the most absurd scheme 





that ever entered the head of man to con- 
ceive.” When the ex-enginewright of 
Killingworth—who was not so very many 
years afterwards to be recognised by the 
whole world as “ The Father of Railways” 
—was for three days together subjected 
before the Committee to a severe and even 
pitiless cross-examination, one of those 
present, in allusion to his rough North- 
umbrian burr, asked contemptuously if he 
were a foreigner! Another, even less 
polite, when George came to talk about 
one of his locomotives going at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour, enquired if he 
were in his right senses! It mattered 
nothing to his deriders that he was shown 
in evidence to have already laid down or 
superintended railways at Burradon, at 
Mount Moon, at Springwell, at Bedlington, 
at Hetton, and at Darlington, or that he 
had already constructed fifty steam-engines 
of which sixteen were locomotives; the 
sum and substance of all his statements 
as a witness before the Committee were 
oracularly spoken of as “trash and con- 
fusion.” Assailed in unmeasured terms by 
his opponents as a fool, a maniac, and an 
ignoramus, this Columbus of the Railway, 
whose genius as a great benefactor of his 
fellow-men the world had yet to realise, 
contrived by his mother-wit, assisted by his 
homely humour, to turn aside every now 
and then some fleecing gibe cast at him by 
one or another of his cross-examining 
persecutors. As memorable an instance of 
this as any that could be adduced, is per- 
haps the best known of all—namely, that 
afforded by his answer ts thg nypothetical 


case thus put to him: “Suppose, now, one 
of these engines to be going along a rail- 
road at the rate of nine or ten miles an 
hour, and that a cow were to stray upon 
the line and get in the way of the engine ; 
would not that, think you, be a very awk- 
ward circumstance?” Stephenson’s reply 
was, in the humour of it, not unworthy 
of John Browdie: “ Yes,” quoth he with 
a twinkle in his eye, ‘“ varra awkward for 
the coo!” So fierce and implacable was 
the opposition to the scheme, that not until 
the session of 1826 was the Bill en- 
abled to pass through Parliament. The 
Act, even then, was obtained only after a 
preliminary expenditure of twenty-seven 
thousand pounds sterling. Mr. Stanley, 
afterwards famous as the fourteenth Earl 
of Derby, adjured the House of Commons 
to put a stop to this “mad and extrava- 
gant speculation,” while Sir Isaac Coffin 
denounced it, in the same assembly, just 
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as wildly, as ‘‘ a most flagrant imposition.” 
Nevertheless, in defiance of every obstruc- 
tion, the daring enterprise was successfully 
carried out in every particular by this self- 
taught master of engineering, the floating 
railroad across Chatmoss being, by the New 
Year’s Day of 1830, triumphantly completed. 

That Serbonian bog, instead of swallow- 
ing up both the engineer and his mad 
undertaking, as for a long while was con- 
fidently predicted, had not only been 
spanned with perfect ease and safety, but 
turned out to be, after all, the cheapest part 
of the whole line from Liverpool to Man- 
chester. The outlay involved in its actual 
construction was, in point of fact, twenty - 
eight thousand pounds, in lieu of being, 
according to the rival estimate of Mr. Giles, 
C.E., two hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds. In laying down thirty miles of 
rail from one terminus to the other, so 
many were the roads and streams which 
had to be crossed, that there were con- 
structed no fewer than sixty-three bridges 
either under or over the railway. At the 
seaward extremity, moreover, a sloping 
tunnel a mile and a half long had to be 
burrowed under Liverpool, while at Olive 
Mount, a cutting through solid stone, two 
miles long and more than a hundred feet 
deep, had to be made before the narrow 


ravine there required could be hewn out of 
the rock : in accomplishing which Herculean 
labour four hundred and eigaty thousand 
cubic yards of stone were cleared out of 
the way; the whole work still constituting 
one of the most formidable stone cuttings 


upon any railroad. Another gigantic 
achievement of Stephenson’s engineering 
on that Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
has yet to be noted—the Sankey Via- 
duct. This was built up of brick with 
stone facings; comprising within it nine 
arches of fifty-feet span each; having 
massive piers, supported on two hundred 
piles driven deep into the soil, and with 
the summit of it rising to a height so great 
that the coping of the parapet is no less 
than seventy feet above the level of the 
valley, along which flow both the Sankey 
and the canal: the whole of this huge 
structure involving an outlay of forty-five 
thousand pounds sterling. In addition to 
the immense labour involved in the carry- 
ing out of designs like these—designs 
which were at once of such unprecedented 
novelty and of such exceptional magnitude 
—it should be remembered that Stephenson 
had simultaneously to originate every detail 
in the organisation of the first great army 





of railway navvies ever called together ; 
and beyond that, in setting them to work, 
he had to hearten them on to its triumphal 
accomplishment. Skew bridges, until this 
time undreamt of, he then first produced ; 
iron girders, before that day unknown, he 
there employed. Apart from the railway 
itself, his ingenuity was exercised to the 
uttermost in designing the whole of the 
working plant and rolling stock, the wag- 
gons, trucks, carriages, turning-tables, plat- 
forms, switches, and what not—matters 
now so perfectly familiar to us all, but 
until then never seen or even imagined. 
And, as if all this were insufficient to load 
heavily enough his powers of endurance, 
he had, through no less whirling a maze of 
responsibilities, to carry to success against 
every competitor his darling scheme, or craze 
as people called it, of the locomotive. 

A prize of five hundred pounds having 
been offered by the directors of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway for the best 
travelling-engine that could within a cer- 
tain interval be produced—the maximum 
of speed required being ten miles an hour— 
at Rainhill, on the 14th October, 1829, 
George Stephenson’s Rocket won that prize 
against all competitors. Combining in its 
structure the steam-blast and the multi- 
tubular boiler, it travelled not at the rate 
of ten, but of five-and-thirty miles an hour ! 
Those who are curious in such matters 
may go and examine for themselves that 
identical engine, the Rocket, down at 
South Kensington, where it is treasured up 
as a trophy of George Stephenson’s genius 
well worthy, indeed, of preservation. Six- 
teen years after it thus gained its memorable 
victory at Rainhill, a model of the Rocket, 
to Stephenson’s intense delight, was recog- 
nised by him among the adornments of a 
great banquet given to him in 1845 at 
Brussels, where, raised on a pedestal upon 
the dais of the historic Town Hall, in which 
the celebration in his honour took place, 
the marble bust of the then world-famous 
engineer was displayed, crowned with a 
wreath of laurel. 

On the Ist of January, 1830, the earliest 
experimental train was drawn over Chat- 
moss by the Rocket; the first trip along 
the whole thirty miles of railroad between 
Liverpool and Manchester from end to end 
being made on the 14th of June that year 
by a train drawn by the Arrow, an engine 
containing in their entirety Stephenson’s 
latest improvements. It was exactly three 
months and a day after this—everything in 
the way of its general organisation being 
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by that time finisheu to a nicety—that, on 
the 15th September, 1830, with a solemnity 
befitting a national event of so memorable 
a character, the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway was formally inaugurated. Con- 
spicuous among the leaders of the Govern- 
ment who were present on that occasion 
were the Duke of Wellington, then Prime 
Minister, and Sir Robert Peel, then Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
Foremost—unhappily for himself, as the 
event only too soon proved—among the 
chief promoters of the enterprise and di- 
rectors of the company was the then ex- 
Minister, Mr. Huskisson, M.P. for Liver- 
pool. Eight of Stephenson’s locomotives 
were there, each having attached to it a 
train of six hundred passengers—the pro- 
cessional line of these trains being led off 
by the Northumbrian, the driver of which 
was the great engineer himself, while the 
occupants of the carriages drawn by it 
included among them the chief personages 
taking part in the celebration. The rest, 
of course at reasonable intervals as to time 
and space, followed, the engines drawing 
the seven other trains being the Pheenix, 
North Star, Rocket, Dart, Comet, Arrow, 
and Meteor. Starting from Liverpool, the 
foremost train had traversed seventeen 
miles of rail when the engine stopped to 
take in water at Parkside. There the 
Northumbrian was shunted on to the other 
parallel line, so that the Premier might see 
pass before him, as it were in review, the 
other trains and their locomotives. It was 
consequent upon this ill-starred arrange- 
ment that the calamitous accident happened 
a few moments afterwards, which brought 
so painfully and prematurely to an end the 
life of Mr. Huskisson. 

Having alighted from the Northum- 
brian train almost immediately upon its 
taking up its.new position, that statesman 
loitered awhile on the four-foot way 
between the rails along which the Rocket, 
then at some little distance, was observed 
to be rather swiftly approaching. Un- 
aware of any danger, the Duke, who was 
looking out of his carriage-window, upon 
perceiving Mr. Huskisson held out his 
hand—a token of recognition all the 
more gracious on the Premier’s part from 
the circumstance that recent political events 
had led to their temporary estrangement. 
An advance so frankly made was, as a 
matter of course, irresistible. A cordial 
grasp was at once exchanged, from the kindly 
pressure of which their hands had not yet 
relaxed when a cry of alarm arose among 





the bystanders. Hurled to the ground in 
another instant by the Rocket, Mr. 
Huskisson so fell, with one leg doubled 
across the rail, that it was hopelessly 
crushed by the wheel of the ponderous 
locomotive. On being picked up his 
remark was, “I have met my death,” and 
that same evening he died in Eceles 
Parsonage. It was noticed at the time, as 
among the marvels of the day’s proceedings, 
that the Northumbrian, driven by George 
Stephenson, carried the wounded statesman 
a distance of fifteen miles in twenty-five 
minutes, or at the rate of thirty-six miles 
an hour, a pace not unnaturally regarded 
as portentous from the mere fact that it 
was, then, absolutely without precedent. 

Upon the following day, the 16th Sep- 
tember, the regular traffic all along the 
line commenced. From the very outset 
the daily average of passengers was twelve 
hundred, and before five years had elapsed 
the aggregate conveyed had reached nearly 
five hundred thousand. For a while each 
locomotive turned out from Stephenson’s 
factory showed some new combination of 
his latest improvements. His Planet, for 
example, in 1830, combined with the blast 
pipe and the multitubular boiler, the fire- 
box firmly attached to the latter, the 
horizontal cylinder inside the smoke-box, 
and with these the cranked axle. His Sam- 
son again, in 1831, added to the innovations 
just enumerated, his later, the grand device of 
coupling the fore and hind wheels, whereby 
their adhesion to the rails was more 
effectually secured and the full hauling 
power of the engine made more completely 
available. So absolutely assured was he at 
last (and with good reason) that his loco- 
motive set all thought of rivalry by others 
at defiance, that when different makers’ 
engines were talked of by the directors as 
preferable to his own and worthy of their 
adoption, his characteristic reply was: 
* Very well, I have no objection; but put 
them to this fair test. Hang one of so-and- 
so’s engines on to one of mine, back to back. 
Then let them go at it; and whichever walks 
away with the other—that’s the engine !” 

By an extraordinary coincidence, which 
I cannot remember ever before to have seen 
remarked upon, it was in the very year in 
which George Stephenson was born, namely, 
in 1781, that Dr. Erasmus Darwin first 
published, in his Botanic Garden, his 
memorable prediction : 


Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge or drive the rapid car, 
Or on slow waving wings, expanded bear 
The flying chariot thro’ the fields of air. 
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Little did the poet dream that at the 
very moment when he was putting forth 
that (literally) high-flown vaticination, 
there was lying in a cradle, ina poor work- 
man’s hovel near the banks of the Tyne at 
Wylam, a new-born infant who was to 
make good, not so very many years after- 
wards, one half at least of his astounding 
forecast! What was thus accomplished in 
the fulness of time by the son of an obscure 
collier in Northumberland, it is not extra- 
vagantto say, has created a more astounding 
change in the natural condition of the 
human race in both hemispheres than any 
event that had previously occurred. Since 
then, through the iron network which, 
thanks to the Father of Railways, has been 
extended over all the more civilised 
countries upon the surface of the globe, the 
ends of the earth have been brought 
together. In the United Kingdom alone 
there have been opened, since George 
Stephenson began his labours, more than 
seventeen thousand miles of railroad, 
representing, at the rate of considerably 
more than fifty thousand pounds per mile, 
an aggregate value of seven hundred 
millions of pounds sterling, and conveying, 
exclusive of season-ticket holders, the hardly 
conceivable number of six hundred million 
Gigantic though the work 


passengers. 
thus actually accomplished within this last 
half century has been, as shown by these 
astonishing statistics, railway extension 
here in England was withstood at the 
outset with the fiercest opposition by the 


landowners. Colonel Sibthorpe openly 
proclaimed his abhorrence of what he called 
‘those infernal railroads,” protesting that 
any day he would far rather meet a high- 
wayman or see a burglar on his premises 
than an engineer. While nearly about the 
same time, and inspired by very much the 
same spirit, the Hon. Craven Berkeley, 
the member for Cheltenham, frankly avowed 
to his constituents his earnest wish that 
the projectors of every railway scheme, 
together with their solicitors and engineers, 
were peacefully at rest in Paradise ! 

Yet the man who contrived, in this 
matter of railroads, to overcome every 
prejudice and countless obstructions, and 
that, too, in a wonderfully brief space of 
time, was one of the homeliest mortals 
who ever wore broadcloth. Confronted 
with opponents, whether he stood before 
a House of Commons Committee, or before 
a board of directors, he would, according to 
the most graphic of his delineators, thrust 
his right-hand thumb through the top 





button-hole of his coat-breast, vehemently 
hitching his shoulder, as was his habit, 
says Mr. Smiles, when labouring under any 
considerable excitement. 

So completely, within fifteen years from 
the date of the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester line, had every obstacle in his 
path been vanquished, that the passion for 
constructing railways had by 1845 risen at 
last to a national mania, only comparable 
in its extravagance to the historic craze, 
a century and a quarter previously, of the 
South Sea Bubble. During the year last- 
named, so wild was the speculative spirit 
aroused, that Parliament granted powers 
that session for the construction of two 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-three 
miles of railway in Great Britain, at an 
expenditure of forty-four million pounds ! 

The Legislature went even beyond this in 
the following year (1846), when the crash 
came, by conceding powers for the laying 
down of four thousand seven hundred 
and ninety miles, at a cost of one hundred 
and twenty million pounds! ; 

So calm was the temperament andsosound 
the judgment of the virtual or indirect origi- 
nator of the whole movement, that during 
the height of the railway madness he never 
for an instant tolerated the notion of 
fingering scrip or speculating in shares. 
By fair and honest enterprise alone he 
built up for himself a princely fortune, his 
tastes remaining as simple as ever to the 
last, when he enjoyed life in the homeliest 
way in his luxurious residence of Tapton 
Hall, glittering with its ninety windows 
on the wooded eminence above Chester- 
field, in Derbyshire. There, in the midst 
of his pineries and vineries, and of the ten 
glass forcing-houses he had constructed for 
melons and other luscious fruit, no sweeter 
banquet was his at any time than his 
homely breakfast of crowdie, which he 
loved best to prepare with his own hands, 
and which was nothing more, in fact, than 
a basin of oatmeal porridge or stirabout. 
Midway in his career of fame and pros- 
perity, George Stephenson, the collier’s 
boy and cowherd of fifty-one years 
previously, enjoyed, in 1838, the privilege 
of realising in an especial manner, in the 
midst of the most eminent men of culture 
of his time, the completeness with which 
he had, during the interval, extricated 
himself from his originally lowly surround- 
ings. That year, the British Association 
having been convened at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, he there—almost, it might be said, 
by right—acted as Vice-President of the 
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Section of Mechanical Science. And 
visiting one day, in that capacity, the 
neighbouring village of Killingworth, he 
there, with modest exultation, directed 
the attention of the savants who stood 
around him to a sun-dial which, two-and- 
twenty years before, he and his son Robert, 
then a mere schoolboy, had erected over 
the doorway of their cottage-home, a 
trophy of their ingenuity that may still 
be seen there, counting out the flight of 
time in the brighter hours of the day, with 
the date of its completion clearly enough 
carved upon it by their unpractised but not 
unskilful hands—“ 11 August, MDCCCXVI.” 
Within view, not of the British Associa- 
tion merely, but of the whole world, both 
father and son had contrived since then to 
assume, each in turn, a supreme place 
among the giant workers of their age. 

Another decade was to round to a circle 
the life of the elder, and, it is no dis- 
paragement to Robert to say, the greater 
Stephenson. 

It was towards the close of the summer 
of 1848 that the hitherto vigorous frame 
of the great engineer was suddenly seized 
with the malady which proved to have 
brought him his death-warrant. His last 
public appearance had been on the 26th 
July, when he read his paper, “On the 
Fallacies of the Rotatory Engine,” before 
the members of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers at Birmingham. Attacked within 
less than a fortnight from that date by a 
slight fever which lasted ten days, he was 
carried off by an effusion of blood from the 
lungs on the 12th August, 1848, being then 
in his sixty-eighth year. His second wife 
having died three years previously, he had 
married for a third time, just six months 
before his own demise, one who had for 
some time before been acting as his house- 
keeper. While his remains were interred in 
Trinity Church, within view of his last and 
favourite place of residence, his memory has 
since been honoured there at Chesterfield 
by a stately memorial building, the first 
stone of which was laid on the 17th October, 
1877, by the Marquis of Hartington. A 
lifelike statue of George Stephenson had 
previously been placed in St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, while another, equally cha- 
racteristic, in the. vestibule of the Euston 
Square terminus is familiarto all Londoners. 
In regard to the last-mentioned work of 
art, one fact is especially worthy of note, 
namely, that it was subscribed for, among 
others, by three thousand one hundred and 
fifty working men, each of whom on an 





average gave towards the fund for its erec- 
tion, two shillings. Incomparably the finest 
effigy of all, however, in honour of George 
Stephenson, is the simple but heroic statue 
of him by John Lough, at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Day by day, all the year round, in 
the morning and in the evening, and twice 
every noon upon their going to and 
returning from their dinner, it is passed 
by crowds of the labouring men from 
among whose ranks the great engineer 
himself emerged. It stands, appropriately 
enough, nearly opposite the Literary and 
Philosophie Institute, almost in view of 
the great Locomotive Foundry established 
by the fabricator of The Rocket, and 
under the shadow of that, in some respects, 
grandest of all the engineering achieve- 
ments of George Stephenson’s son—the 
famous High-Level Bridge. 


LADY DEANE. 


BY MRS, LEITH ADAMS. 
—_——o——— 
CHAPTER VI. 

A SCHOLAR and a gentleman. 

That was the verdict anyone of keen 
perceptions at once passed upon John 
Wedderburn, perpetual curate of Faycliffe- 
on-Sea. 

He was tall and slightly made; yet the 
idea of weakness, either physical or mental, 
would have seemed beyond all things 
incongruous as associated with him. 

Untiring energy and earnest reality of 
purpose pervaded every action of his life ; 
so much so, that there was something 
catching about it; and idle, feckless men 
and women, who came in contact with 
him, were apt to rouse themselves, and try 
if working wasn’t better than rusting, 
to the utter amazement of their friends and 
acquaintances. 

Yet there was nothing of that most un- 
comfortable quality, restlessness, about the 
man. He would work hard and work long, 
and then enjoy a well-earned holiday, 
with all the thorough heartiness that none 
but real hard-workers can bring to a holi- 
day. He had not been two years at 
Faycliffe-on-Sea, and yet his infiuence had 
worked as many wonders as if he had 
been one of those good people, whose fairy- 
rings, upon the cliffs at the western side 
of the village, were said to be the origin 
of its quaint-sounding name. 

When you noted the square lines 
of John Wedderburn’s brow, and the keen- 
ness of the grey eyes that could yet be 
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so exquisitely tender at times, you under- 
stood, if you were a person of any under- 
standing at all, the mingled strength and 
tenderness of his character ; you appre- 
ciated the powers of mind and thought which 
had resulted in a brilliant University career, 
and the loving tenderness which had led him 
to accept, thankfully, this nest of a home 
upon the sea-coast, because he was told that 
the climate, clear and bracing, was one 
well suited to his sister Tessa—that sister 
who had been to him at once mother, 
friend, companion, all in one ; had 
followed his career at Oxford first with 
anxiety, then with pride; and now 
entered heart and soul into his work 
among the primitive souls committed to 
his care, as well as into those studies 
which led him to aim at distinction among 
the theological and scientific writers of the 
day. 

His life at Faycliffe, so far, had been 
a calm and happy one. Things had gone 
well in his parish, and everyone who has 
ever put pen to paper knows, that a quiet 
sea-board village is the very perfection of 
a place whereat to read thoughtfully and 
write carefully. : 

So John Wedderburn had not had much 
to wish for—or at least he thought so, 
which comes to pretty much the same 
thing—until the last few months. 

Even then, he had hardly put into so 
many plain words what he began to long 
for, what this new hunger and thirst, that 
yet had a strange pleasure in their very 
craving, meant. 

If it began to be not quite enough when 
he came home from a long ride across 
country to some outlying hamlet, to find 
one woman watching at the window; if the 
sweet patient face of his sister Tessa, 
welcome as it ever was, yet lacked 
something if a fairer one was not there 
too, he hardly questioned himself as to the 
name of the influence that made that want 
felt. He knew that all the voices of the 
spring, that now began to awaken the world 
to renewed life and beauty, were full of a 
greater sweetness—a more passionate 
content, than any spring that had been in his 
life before; he knew that the touch of a 
hand thrilled to his, that a softer light 
dawned in a woman’s eyes as they met 
his ; he knew that a sweet companionship 
and sympathy had come into his life. 

Look at him as he stands talking to, or 
rather being talked to by old Jim Grappleby, 
the bell-ringer, at the corner of the church 


It is that same soft April day on 
which Miss Tessa’s window is set wide open 
for the first time that year. The service is 
over. The one or two grand county people 
who attend Faycliffe Church have driven 
away in their quietly-appointed carriages ; 
the farmers and their families, the fisher- 
folk from down-shore—all have gone their 
several ways, and are only to be distin- 
guished as little spots of red or blue here 
and there about the village and the hills, 
spots that mean Sunday shawls and dresses, 

I have said that John Wedderburn’s 
eyes were oftentimes what some people 
called stern, at others almost womanly in 
their gentleness; just now they were 
neither the one thing nor the other; in 
fact, no schoolboy’s who had just accom- 
plished a practical joke to his own, if to 
no one else’s satisfaction, could have been 
fuller of fun. A love of that salt of life 
called the humorous side of things was 
not wanting in the man who could be so 
terribly in earnest on occasion ; and now, the 
discourse of his companion, the shrivelled 
old custodian of the “ critters,” tickled his 
sense of fun delightfully. Grappleby was 
a man of strong opinions, and one of these 
“fads” of his, as his better-half was wont 
to call them, was a determination to see 
the law of compensation in everything. 
“Tt moight ha’ been wur, and if so be as 
yo’ look for ’t, there ’s some good hid 
under it,” was Jim’s life-motto; not an 
unhelpful one either, though with him a 
hobby that sometimes ran the chance of 
being ridden to death. It was told of this 
village worthy that many times and oft he 
aggravated the feelings of those suffering 
under a stroke of ili-fortune in a very 
terrible manner; as, for instance, when 
Sammy Judkin, the sadler’s son, was run 
over, and Grappleby commented upon the 
matter thus : 

“Tt moight ha’ been wur’ I tell yo’, 
neighbour ; look into ’t, and yo’ll see what 
I’m after. Wern’t your lad run over by the 
doctor’s gig, and wern’t the doctor himself 
drivin’? Why, there’s luck for yer! Yer 
boy’s overset in the dark lane, and hurted 
some, and there ’s the doctor all handy to 
see t’ him. Yo’ve not got to go runnin’ all 
over the countryside to find him—but 
there he is, right forerenst yo’. He 
jumps o’ that gig, picks up, drives him 
whoam, sets to work to mend him, tells 
yo’ he won't charge nothin’ for the job. 
I never heerd on such luck befallin’ a man 
twice in’s life, so dunna yo’ go to be too 
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much set up wi’ ’t.” 
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Grappleby’s wise saws and persistently 
cheerful view of things in general, were 
more easily stomached by his hearers when 
the misfortunes treated of were his own. 

No one had any fault to find with the 
fact that on one occasion, having bought a 
clock which no living clockmaker could 
induce to become a well-regulated member 
of society, he found, even then, the law of 
compensation at work. 

“‘ What if she do stroike one when she’d 
ought to stroike three?” said the old 
fellow sententiously. “ Don’t she do all she 
can to mak’ up for ’t by stroiking fourteen 
when she’s no call to give us more than 
twelve? I tell yo’ she ain’t half a bad 
clock, neighbour ; she moight be wur, 
and I’m not a-goin’ to fash mysel’ over her 
little ways.” 

This story had delighted Miss Tessa, 
and now John Wedderburn thought he 
had garnered up another quaint discourse 
of old Grappleby’s, wherewith to give her 
a hearty laugh oyer their Sunday dinner. 

One Josiah Grappleby, a grandson of old 
Jim’s, had fallen down the cliff-side and 
broken his leg the night before, yet even 
here the inevitable good in evil was visible 
to the grandsire’s eyes. He put aside the 
vicar’s condolence upon the family affliction 
with an airy lightness : 

“ Well, yo’ see, sir, t’ain’t much to bother 
about, for, says I to the boy’s mother just 
afore I set off to church this very mornin’ 
as now is, says I, ‘Martha, it moight be 
wu’, for he’s the very child of Satan is 
Josiah for mischief, and yo’ can be easy in 
yer mind for many a long day to come,’ 
says I; ‘he’d be a sly customer would Josiah 
to get into ony muck now as his leg ’s 
clean broken in two,’ says I. ‘He moight 
get t’ matches tho’, says she, ‘and set the 
place a’ fire.’ ‘Put ’em on the mantel- 
shelf,’ says I, ‘and that ‘ull fettle him,’ 
But women ’s queer folk! They conna’ 
look on t’ broight side o’ a thing, t’ain’t in 
em no ways, they’d sooner be in a mort 0’ 
trouble than not, they would, and then 
mak’ t’worst on ’t when they are in.” 

After nodding in a self-satisfied manner 
many times, and touching his cap to the 
parson, old Jim wavered away on those 
spindles, his legs, their symmetry fully dis- 
played by his costume of corduroy breeches 
and grey worsted stockings. 

John Wedderburn turned homewards, 
the fun still lurking in his eyes and the 
smile about his lips. As he neared the 
parsonage and caught a glimpse of Miss 
Tessa watching at the window, he stopped 





a moment, turned towards the sea, whence 
the breeze blew up so fresh and balmy, 
took off his hat and went the rest of the 
way swinging it in his hand. The brown 
locks that clustered about his short fore- 
head were crisp and curly ; the clean- 
shaven mouth and chin, finely chiselled, 
were, though capable of a sternness to match 
the keen grey eyes, equally capable of 
sweetness, or, as now, of almost boyish 
delight in anything droll. 

He could see his sister’s face at the 
window. Happily, he could not see the 
thin hands, clenched so closely the one in 
the other, that lay upon her lap. 

As he came in they were stretched out 
to him, and cold in his as he clasped them. 

“ You are not so well as when I left you. 
You have been suffering, Tessa ?” he said 
anxiously, forgetting all about old Grap- 
pleby and the evil-disposed Josiah, who 
was safe out of mischief by reason of his 
misfortunes. 

“A little,” she said, smiling faintly, 
while, to his surprise, he saw tears in her 
eyes. 

But, let her sufferings have been what 
they might, Miss Tessa did not care to 
dwell upon them, evidently. 

“How did the service go?” she said, 
with that thorough interest in all his work 
that wassuch ahelpful thing to the perpetual 
curate of Faycliffe-on-Sea. 

‘*Oh, pretty well,” he answered. “ Our 
choir still needs to learn that quality is 
more desirable than quantity. I’m afraid 
sometimes lest Thomas Gregory should do 
himself a mischief. I can only see half of 
his face and the top of his bald head from 
the reading-desk, but those get a deeper 
and deeper red as the anthem goes on. 
However, no one can do better than their 
best, and surely Thomas doesn’t spare 
himself—or his hearers either,” he added, 
laughing. 

“T wish they wouldn’t have anthems ; 
such musical efforts are beyond their 
powers,” said Miss Tessa. 

“Quite so; but then, dear, they are 
also the pride of their hearts, so must be 
made the best of. By-the-way, Miss Clare 
was not at church?” 

“‘She was not well. She was here with 
me.” 

Miss Tessa was not one of those uncom- 
fortable people who are in the habit of 
speaking to a person without looking at 
them; but now she looked, not at her 
brother, but out at the sun-bathed landscape. 

“Did she bring these flowers?” asked 
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John Wedderburn. “It is not like her, 
though, to leave them dying on the floor— 
she is so tender over flowers,” he added, 
stooping to gather the scattered, fading 
violets. 

He had not known Christabel in the 
days when she gathered primroses only to 
cast them aside, and drew the white and 
yellow stars from the brook to fling them 
on the grass. 

“She sent them by Janet, who was up 
at Heatherdale this morning with a message 
to Mrs. Clements. She had them in her 
hand just now, and dropped and forgot 
them. I forgot them too, John.” 

“You must have been very much 
interested in whatever you were talking 
about, both of you,” he answered, making 
up the violets into a little posy; “such 
flower-lovers as you both are!” 

“Yes,” she said, “we were. Christabel 
came to tell me that she is going back 
to Lady Graham’s. John—Christabel is 
going to be married.” . . 

Once more Miss Tessa’s hands were 
clasped together ; her always pale cheek 
had grown utterly colourless; her eyes, 
full of the yearning pain you may see in 
those of a mother who watches her child 
suffer and is helpless to comfort, looked 
away out into the sunshine, away to 
where the larch-trees stood out in bold yet 
delicate relief against the sky. 

A blackbird on a tree hard by opened 
his golden bill and poured forth his piping 
song, happy in the waking life around him. 
He sang his sweet ditty through, and flew 
away to another tree. Yet there was no 
word uttered, no movement made, in that 
little room. 

Some men in John Wedderburn’s place 
would have flung the violets, the flowers 
that Christie’s hand had held, upon the 
ground. He did not. The hand that held 
them trembled ; that was all. 

“ How shall I go on? What more shall 
I say?” were the thoughts that flashed 
through the troubled heart of the woman 
by the window. 

But it was John himself who spoke next. 

“To whom is Christabel—Miss Clare— 
going to be married ?” 

“To an old playmate of hers—Sir Edgar 
Deane, of Deane Glen. He has been 
abroad ; he is coming home——” 

“To claim his—wife ?” 

“Yes,” 

“How long has 
lasted 1” 

“Since a year ago.” 


this engagement 














“Poor child !” 

No reproach, no bitter upbraiding, no 
thought of himself, no resentment for the 
sweet moments of greeting and parting, 
the welcome of the tender eyes, of the 
trembling mouth, of the hand lingering in 
his—of all those things that had been 
given to him, and that had never been hers 
to give. 

He had “built his house upon the sand.” 
Now, it had fallen about his ears, and 
he stood there amid the ruins. 

He knew that Christabel had been 
wrong, that she had led him, unconsciously, 
into the meanness of trying to win for 
himself another man’s plighted bride, a 
thing that, had he known how matters 
stood, he would have counted almost as 
disloyal and dastardly an action as luring 
a woman to leave her husband’s home. But, 
he never did the woman he had learnt to 
love the grievous wrong of doubting the 
truth and reality of the sympathy she had 
given him, or deeming only counterfeit the 
tender light that had been wont to dawn in 
the violet eyes as they met his own. Few 
men are such fools as not to know when 
they are really loved ; and John Wedder- 
burn was no fool. Perhaps he was human 
enough to find some solace in the thought 
that Christabel had lived those three 
months during which he and she had 
grown nearer and dearer to each other day 
by day, as intensely as he had lived them 
himself. It was past and gone, like a dream 
that is told, like a strain of music passing 
sweet that dies away, leaving a silence such 
as makes the ear ache and the heart fail. 
It was past, never to come again. 

The very violets in his hand, fading, 
yet still giving out their faint exquisite 
fragrance, seemed a fitting type of that 
bygone time whose memories would be 
dear and sweet as the lingering fragrance 
of dead flowers. 

“She gave me a message for you,” said 
Miss Tessa, speaking as if she were short 
of air, for all the sea-breeze kept gently 
wafting the white curtains of the window 
backwards and forwards. 

Though she did not turn round, Miss 
Tessa was conscious that her brother moved 
a step or two farther in the shadow of 
the room, and sat down by the table. 

“She told me to tell you that if ever 
in the years to come she strove to be a 
helpful woman to those about her—if 
ever she tried to make the best of life in 
the highest sense—if in days of sorrow 
she knew where to look for comfort, she 
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should owe it all to you and to me.” 
Some day she would tell him the rest of 
that most touching valediction, that look- 
ing towards the meeting where there shall 
be “no more sea” of separation between 
those whose hearts beat in unison towards 
each other, but not now. 

The chalice of his heart was full—full 
even to overflowing. She would wait a' 
while before she said any more. 

At last she turned round, an unutterable 
longing in her heart, tears falling fast from 
her sad eyes. . 

But he did not see her. He had leant 
his arm upon the table and covered his 
eyes with one hand. The other still held 
the little bunch of fading violets that Chris- 
tabel’s hand had gathered, and dropped. 

Was it the dew of the morning that still 
lingered on the flowers, or had a tear fallen 
on their purple petals ? 

“T am thankful, Tessa, that you and I 
have been so much help to Christabel if, 
as she says, we have helped her toa higher 
view of life, to a surer comfort ; and if we 
have led her one step heavenward, this 
time—the blessed happy time that has 
been so dear, too dear perhaps—will not | 
have been lived in vain.” 

Then he left her, and Miss Tessa saw 





that he had taken the poor faded violets 
with him. — 

When the mother of these two died, she 
commended to the so much elder sister 
the little curly-headed boy, then almost too 
young to realise what the loss of a mother 


meant. Mother and sister, both in one, 
had Tessa been to her brother John all 
the days of his life, but now—— 

How the bitterness of helplessness came 
upon her! It is the bitterest draught, I 
think, that life can ever hold to our shud- 
dering lips, that sense of utter inability to 
stand between one we love and cruel 
suffering. 

“Oh John, John!” she said, between 
the sobs that shook her : and all the while 
the sun shone on, the sea sung its sweet 
low lullaby, and the birds lilted and | 
chirped in the branches where the young | 
buds told of summer hopes and summer | 
joys to come; the beauty and brightness of | 
nature seemed to mock her sorrow. 

It was a sad day for Tessa and John | 
Wedderburn, that beautiful balmy Sunday 
in the glad spring time. But as it wore 





on, duties to be done claimed time and 
thought. 

To visit the schools, and then ride away 
on his trusty bay mare far along the coast 
to an outlying hamlet, and there conduct 
afternoon service, was the Sunday routine 
that John Wedderburn had to carry out, 
be the day fair or foul. Who cared if he 
carried a light heart in his breast, or if that 


‘heart were heavy as lead ? 


Who, but the woman who watched, 


|while seeming not to watch, the heavy 
| grey eyes, the worn look upon the winsome 


tace; who knew that though no word of 


| reproach would ever cross the lips of the 


man who loved Christabel too well to blame 
her, the “iron had entered into his soul.” 

The three bells jangled long and merrily 
for evensong that Sunday. The people came 
from far and near in answer to the sum- 
mons ; but no simply-clad figure, slight 
and supple, and full of grace, no sweet sad 
face with two 

Blue eyes, more bright than clear, 

Each about to have a tear, 
and framed in ripples of nut-brown hair, 
came among the rest. 

Had John Wedderburn thought once 
more to slake the thirst of eye, and ear, 
and hand? To meet his darling’s eyes 
full of a passion of regret—to hear her soft 
low voice—once more to touch the hand 
that never could be his ? 

Perhaps ; but if so, he was doomed to 
disappointment. Christabel came not. 

Next day, as the gloaming was coming 
across sea and land, some one, meeting 
him, mentioned, by way of a casual bit of 
local news, that “Miss Clare had left 
Heatherfield that morning.” 

So she was gone—gone out of his life; 
she, who had made the music and sweetness 
of his days; she, who had been the inner 
life of his high aims, his ambition, his work 
in his parish and in the great world, the 
world of thought and of progress, that lay 
beyond. 

He bore his pain—that pain of unsatis- 
fied longing and of ceaseless craving that 
is so hard to endure—as a true man may. 

As to the aims, the ambitions, the work 
that each day brought with it, no manly 
man would give up such things, even fora | 
woman’s sake, even though the want of that [| 
woman’s sympathy be ever so deeply felt, | 
making the brave heart weary now and again. 
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